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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CEYLON. 


NORTH-CENTRAL AND CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
ANNUAL REPORT: 1898. 


PREAMBLE. 


In 1898 the vote for Archxological research was raised to Rs. 43,000. This sum included the 
salaries of the Archzological Commissioner and his staff. As regards work at Anuradhapura some- 
what less progress was made than usual, owing to the absence of the Archeological Commissioner and 
his labour force at Sigiriya for seven months. But there was steady advance, 


2.—CLEARING OF JUNGLE. 


The Government, recognizing the importance of further opening out the jungle-bound outskirts 
of Anuradhapuraand its ruins, has sanctioned an annual extra vote of Rs. 2,000 for the purpose. With 
this sum, and a moiety of the annual grant of Rs. 2,000, the Archeological Commissioner was enabled 
to clear and burn 500 acres and upwards of scrub jungle outside the inner limits of the Town,.at a 
cost of Rs, 6°14 per acre. 

The areas cleared embraced the Abhayagiriya and Jétawandrama reservations, part of the 
Toluvila reservation, the Mirisdvetiya and Sela Chaitiya entourage, and some minor ruins. 


3.—EXCAVATIONS, 
Excavations were carried on at the— 


G.) Thuparama-Ruwanveli Ruins, 
Gi.) Citadel, 
(iii.) Puliyankulama Ruins, - 
(iv.) “ Elala Sohona,” 
(v.) Kovil on the “ ¥Y Road,” 
Gi.) Thuparama-Ruwanveli Ruins, 

In the autumn a part of the force was set to continue excavations in the “ park,” which 
stretches between Thaupardma Dagaba on the north and the present houses of the Government Agent 
and his Assistant to the south. This large area is bounded east by the ancient ‘Northern 'Thorough- 
fare”* from Ruwanveli Séya and west by Basawakkulam tank. 

The work already carried out in this area last year comprised the Pirivena and attached cells 
adjacent to Thiparama Dadgaba, besides two Monasteries (A, B) lying successively southwards. 

The portion which has been completed in 1898 extends as far as the east and west depression— 
an old cross street—connected with the so-called “wdn-ela” bed which hugs the bund of 
Basawakkulam. 

Monastery C. 


Partially separated from Monastery B by a large pokuna, and directly south of it, are the ruins 
of yet a third sanghdrama (Monastery ©) lying side by side with the other two, and, like them, entered 
from the main street,which in old days led north from the Ruwanveli Dagaba. 

Monastery C also had its own similar limitary walls, north and south, still marked by double- 
line slabs in places. 


It contained the usual vihdré and four off-lying piriven, besides at least two more buildings 
of some importance. 

Of the central viharé, beyond some of the stumps of its stout Squared columns and the landing 
stone at the head of where the entrance stairs stood on the east, nothing remains. It was seemingly 
a building of thirty-two pillars—four rows of eight—with wide intercolumniation down the middle 
both ways. 

The batch of piriven has been equally maltreated. That to the south-west still shows its steps, 
makara balustrades, and Ndga (seven-hooded) terminal stones in excellent preservation. The south- 
east annexe has but a single guardstone and balustrades half-buried, whilst the remaining two on the 
north are identifiable only by their outlines. . 

Near the north-west pirivena is an ancient well formed of dressed stone slabs squarely fitted 
with two cross stones above the mouth and “ headers” projecting from two of the inner faces to 
facilitate descent when desired.t 

Between the viharé and the wide street east on to which they opened there is an oblong site, 
of which merely the moulded stone plinth is left. In shape it approximates to the elongated room 
of ruin (c) of Monastery B.t 

Near is another ruin which must have faced west. The guardstones to its steps (the latter 
gone with nearly all else) bear on their outer face vases containing lotus flowers standing upon tall 
moulded pedestals, all well carved in low relief. Its only remaining balustrade is of the curling type. 


* This fine old road or street is about 15 yards in breadth opposite Thiiparama Dagaba and the two Monasteries A, B : 
from Monastery C until it reaches the Ruwanveli Dagaba maluwa it widens out to nearly 20 yards. 

} This well proved, on cleaning, to be 17 ft. in depth built work and a further 7 ft, bored in rock. 

{ Annual Report, 1897, p. 8. 
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Monastery D. 

South of Monastery C, but not actually adjoining it, was probably a fourth walled Monastery (D), 
which touched the cross street above-mentionedonthesouth. It has virtually disappeared. The only 
trace of the buildings are a pair of large balustrades (as in Monastery A) marking the site of its east 
fronting viharé. 

A few stumps here and there excepted, no ruins are at this day to be seen above ground 


before reaching the group of stumps mainly clustered round the northernmost of the two mistermed 
“ Pavilions” situated to the west and north-west of Ruwanveli Dagaba. 


Ruins near Basawakkulam bunds v 


To the west of the three or four Monasteries (A, B, C, D); separated by a long street, is at the 
present day a medley of ruins so stripped, altered, and generally tampered with at some period as to 
well-nigh defy individual identification and description. Patchwork walls cross and re-cross sites 
in no settled order—obviously the makeshift work of a more recent period. But there are sufficient 
indieations to make it certain that here existed originally a second row of subsidiary monasteries 
running back tothe very bund of Basawakkulam tank, across the deep stream-bed (“‘ wan-ela”’) which 
was formed at a later date.* 

The street which separased the major and minor series of monasteries emerged from the 
ruins west of Ruwanveli Séya near the north-west angle of its pet- maga and ran diagonally 
north-westwards past Thipdérama. Its further course towards “ Lankardma’”’ is now lost in gardens 
and fields. 

This road can be distinctly followed by its double line of slabs—the plinth of boundary walls 
between the two lines of monasteries—but, for some reason, not easily accounted for, the road was 
subsequently taken back, so as actually to run over the sites of the entrance porches, &c., of the 
row of lesser monasteries on the west. Excavations have revealed buildings lying under this later 
time roadway. 


Dealing with this strip of ruins which skirt the eastern bund of Basawakkulam tank and 
commencing from the north, the following may be particularized :— 


Monastery EH. 

Immediately behind Monastery C is (@) the entrance porch to a monastery which extended to the 
foot of the bund, where it trends westward. This porch possessed on the west and east sides a moulded 
basement in stone; of which but plinth and block now remain. It measures 26 ft. on its broadest 
sides and 18 ft. crossways. ‘lhere are steps in the middle of each face, front and back, with plain 
guardstones and simple balustrades. The “moonstone” is merely a narrow elongated step rounded 
at theends. This building stands two-thirds within the boundary wall of the monastery premises to 
which it gave access. 

Passing through this porch, close on the right (north) is (0) a small well-preserved lavatory 10 ft. 
10 in. by 6 ft. The floor is neatly paved with three slabs, two of which have each a single finely cupped 
basin carved in it. The lips of the stone basins, which measure 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter by 8 in. 
in depth, are raised and moulded. The lavatory is limited by four low single slabs, vertical and 
moulded outside, but ovolo on the inner face. The front (south) slab has two pedestal wings and 
entrance step cut from a single stone. 

Attached to this lavatory on the east was (c) a késakutiya, in which the ablution slab may still 
be noticed. 

Further west, a doorway admits on the right to enclosed premises containing two ruins. 

One (d) measures 30 ft. Gin. by 14 ft.; part of the plinth remains. ‘his building had but eight 
pillars in all. 

North of it is a site (¢) of another ruin which measures 48 ft. east to west by 89ft. The stumps 
point to the building once containing thirty pillars in five rows of six.t 

Opposite this enclosure to the south was a similar one, but the buildings which stood in it have 
suffered so much “ rummaging” as to make it uncertain how many it contained. 

There is asite (f) of an elongated building, which was entered on the west, with its back resting 

on the boundary wall of the street. This may have been a set of monks’ cells. 

- Off its south: west corner lies at right angles a long ruin (g), probably onee thirty - pillared i in all, 
an inner room of twelve pillars with a verandah all round. It was entered on the north, and matched 
ruin (é 

eter the east end of this building seems to have been converted into a separate room walled by 
rough stones, eight-pillared, with entrance at the south-east. 

A little west of the two enclosures just mentioned are twelve stumps, landing flag, and 
steps (/) facing north: Behind this site again (just across the modern Inner Circular road, where it 
descends from Basawakkulam bund) are more stumps. It is more than probable that these last once 
formed part of a viharé (2) of which the smaller ruin (/) was the south-east annexe. ‘The other annexes 
have entirely disappeared. 

Beyond the southern boundary walls of this Monastery (E) is a small pokwna, now in a very 
dilapidated condition. It was formed of dressed slabs, and hadan ovolo parapet and steps descending 
on the west. It is very similar to the little pokuna west of Thuiparama Dagaba. 

From this point paralled trenches were carried on southwards, following almost continuously 
the lines of rough stones in order that no ruin buried might escape detection. 

Ata distance of some twenty-four yards occurs a stone pavement measuring 10 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in., 
the floor of some building, over which the parallel rows of rough stones ran marking the kerb of the 
later roadway. 

Nearly twenty yards further the parallel lines of stones cross the basement of another ruin about 
46 ft. in length by 27 ft. broad, west of which is another site. 

The parallel slab walls of the same road continue unbroken for ten yards, when they strike 
a row of five pavement slabs, wedge-shaped, held together by a stone sockle. Here was evidently 
once a lavatory. 


* This ela was probably caused*by a breach of Basawakkulam bund. To hold the water back from the ruins adjoining 
the tank on the east a high bank was thrown up. 
+ Near this ruin was unearthed a standing figure of a king or god, 18 in. in height, beautifully executed in bronze. 
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Monastery F. 


Eleven yards further on the ruins of asecond entrance porch were reached. It measures 24 ft. 
from north to south by 20 ft. across. On the east is a flight of six steps and a seventh rounded to 
pass for a “moonstone.” 

This entrance porch (a) lies directly west of the south-west pirivena of Monastery C, though 
separated from it by the road, Like that of Monastery E further north, this porch also stood almost 
entirely within the boundary wall of the street, and was twelve-pillared. 

- This doratuwa doubtless admitted to a separate Monastery (F); for behind may be seen an 
immense monolithic slab, which obviously formed the floor to the portico of a viharé (0) facing east. 
In this slab are mortice holes for the pillars which supported the portico roof. A plain moonstone 
and landing flag on its south-east, displaced, are the only traces of the piiven to this viharé, 

Still further southwards is a small ruin (¢c) measuring 18 ft. by 12 ft. This building had 
a portico, faced with stones, projecting from the vertical brick basement of the building. The 
building was originally sixteen-pillared, but only four stumps remain. - 

Just west of it is another brick building (d@), 33 ft. by 25 ft. The moulding of its basement is 
perfect in places. The entrance portico was formed by an enormous slab fitted with four socket 
holes for roof pillars ; and at the back, incised to a depth of 3 in., is a depressed ante-sill before the 
doorway into the building—a peculiarity common enough in the Toluvila ruins. 

Between the wall which shuts in these last two buildings and the cross street mentioned above 
as bounding Monastery D on the south, the only definite remains are three small ruins close to thenorth 
bank of the depression. One (¢) was twelve-pillared, and had steps with plain terminals and moon- 
stone on the west. The others on the brink of the depression (/, 9) are later additions, 

The street coming from the east, which doubtless once joined Basawakkulam bund, serving 
the monasteries to north and south, at some subsequent period acted as a diversion eastwards of the 
deep waterway—the so-called “ wan-ela” (spill channel)—formed by the breaching of the tank. 

A clearly defined wall (besides later irregular walls) pierced by a stone-framed gateway was 
uncovered along the northern side of this ancient cross street towardsits west termination. The high 
eastern bank of the “ wan-ela ” doubtless accounts for the dearth of ruins at this point : some lieburied 
under it, others have helped to build its bund. 


(ii.) Citadel, 
‘The only remaining ruin of importance discoveredabove ground within the “ Royal Enclosure ” 
or “Citadel”? was excavated this year. 
This building (now easily reached either along the well-marked ancient road which traverses 


‘this area* northwards, orfrom the present Outer Circular Road near the dth milepost) was discovered 


* 


in 1890 :— 


Proceeding along the path towards “ Kuttam Pokuna” and turning to the right for.some 300 yards down one 
of the exploration lines, a brick and pillared building is met with. ‘lhe premises.were.once enclosed by a. briek 
wall with pillars at intervals, but “the destroyer” has been here and left broken shafts and pits to mark his havoc. 
The line of enclosing wall was about 81 ft. by 142 ft. . 

In the centre stood the pillared vihéré upon a stone-revetted platform (now only half above ground), moulded 
after the usual Anurddhapura type. From the stylobate rose a building on 36 pillars, united, partially at least, by 
walls of brick. ‘The entrance faced east, and along this front ran an inner verandah or portico. ‘A single guardstone, 
1 ft. 5 in. in width, proves that a flight of steps is hidden beneath the débris. On either side of the steps are still 
standing two graceful pillars, 8 ft. 10 in. in height, with rectangular base, 3 ft. 6 in. from the ground, changing to an 
eight-sided shaft until within 4 in. of the top. The lintel and jambs of the doorway remain where they fell. 

There would seem to have been a spacious hall or porch in front supported on four rows of pillars. Here are 
a second guardstone (evidently out of place) of the “dwarf” type; a stone bowl, 2 ft. in diameter and.8 in. deep 
inside, carved exteriorly to represent a lotus bud opening; anda Sri-patula stone with a chakra carved in the centre 


ofeach foot. 


About a hundred yards to the north is an old well, oblong in shape ( ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 7 in.), with course.of 
single stones below and smaller stones above.} 

Excavation has confirmed the above description. ‘The moulded basement of the vihdré rose 
3£t.6 in.from the ground, Its bold members are nearly all in situ, though somewhat displaced. The 
top of the coping in this instance is not flatas usual, but softened by slightly receding moulding. Tree 
roots have split up the plain moonstone at foot of the steps. Both Naga dwarpala terminals remain 
intact. An unusual feature of the building is the verandah portico, stone flagged, which stretches 
along the entire front and had sedilia stones at either end. Inside ‘the floor was paved roughly 
with small stones. Originally a Buddhist viharé, the building seems later to ‘have been transformed 
into.a Hindu dévadlé.} The sanctum towards the back is marked by brick walls, which left a passage 
round. 

The evidence of vandalism was rendered painfully manifest as the premises were unearthed 
to their limit. The porch, with numerous other ruins, has been wrecked to utilize pillar shafts, &c., 
for the rough construction of the enclosing walls. . 

The dwarf guardstone belongs to the entrance porch of the premises : its fellow was found 
near. 

The well walls are absolutely plumb for a depth of 16 ft. 

A few other pillars, &c., occur in the surrounding jungle, still uncleared. At one site (north- 
east of the chief ruin) are steps and a single dwarf figured terminal, further on a large silted pokuna ; 
south-east the avgha of a lingam perhaps lying buried close by. ; 

Probably much more lies below the surface within the “ Royal Enclosure,” which must have 
suffered exceptional destruction by Tamil invaders from Southern India. 


Giii.) Puliyankulama Ruins, 
Pilima-geé. 


‘I'he small gang detached to work at the “Citadel” ruins moved afterwards to Puliyankwlama. 
Work was resumed at the mound adjoining the Piriven (B, C) and other connected ruins 


* Annual Report, 1891, p. 2 (ii.). 
{ Archeological Survey, First Report (Sessional-Paper XLIV., 1890, p. 2). 
} The figure of a tiny bull in limestone was unearthed within it, 
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excavated last year. These lie north of the quadrangle and across the modern deviation which unites 
the Jaffna and Trincomalee roads. 

As anticipated, this mound yielded to digging the largest building (A) of the entire monastery. 
There was gradually unfolded, first the outlines and finally the detailed plan of a once magnificent 
“ image-house,” 

The structure so obviously occupies the place of the large hy pethral hall of “ Vijaydréma ” that it 
may fairly be assumed that it originally stood alone. Isolated from the quadrangle with piriven and 
other buildings surrounding it across the diydgala, or moat, it wasapproached directly from the north 
entrance porch (doratuwa) of the raised temenos by a causeway, now the western bund of a large 
oblong pokuna. 

This pokuna lies atwharts the moat, where it skirts the monastery on the north. From its 
unnatural position—half in, half out of, the monastery confines as delimited by the moat and outer stone 
boundary wall—its presence is best explained by presuming that it was formed when the northern 
Piriven were tacked on the solitary Pilima-gé at a later time. 

Of its class the Puliyankulama Pilima-gé has no rival yet discovered at Anurddhapura, Laid 
out on the customary lines of an elongated shrine, whose axis is lengthways from front to back, 
it follows broadly the almost invariable ground plan of such ancient “ image-houses ” in possessing a 
bay vestibule slightly less in width than the main square portion of the fane itself at back. 

The three Vihdrés (No. 2) at Pankuliya, Vijaydrdma, and Puliyankulama present on a smaller 
scale fair specimens of this form of shrine. But the unique Pilima-gé situated to the west of Abhaya- 
giriya Dagaba, albeit in the massiveness of its walls a typical Polonnaruwa structure, offers the 
nearest resemblance in plan to that at Puliyankulama. 

Yet has this image-house features all its own. Whilst others had their outer enclosures on the 
ground level, the Puliyankulama Pilima-gé stood self-contained within its own limits, all (like the 
central Vihdré of the southern quadrangle at the Toluvila Monastery) on a succession of terraced 
platforms. 

The pilima-gé, or shrine proper, rises from a moulded brick basement, after the manner of all 
similarimportant monastical buildings, and is girt by an open stone-faced terrace, itself ranged above 
a lower terrace also revetted in stone. 

From the ground a flight of wide steps (10 ft. 8 in.) mounts to the first platform or terrace, which 
is 4 ft. 3 in, in height and held up by a vertical facing of irregularly shaped slabs neatly fitted together, 
relieved by rectangular projecting plinth and cornice. A second set of steps, narrow, near the 
southern end of the east face afforded an alternative ascent. This terrace measures 130 ft. by 100 ft. 
approximately, and is 10 ft, 6 in. in width. 

On to the second terrace only one staircase leads; from the south and of like width to that 
below. This platform is also quite open to the air, and in length, north and south, 100 ft. by 78 ft. 
across, rising 3 ft. 2 in. above the lowest terrace. 

To gain the shrine two sets of stairs, broad and narrow, resembling those of the first terrace, 
are available on the south and east. 

The shrine is itself entered from the front (south) by wide steps and a plain elongated moon- 
stone. The wings and terminals of these steps, as of those belonging to the similarly placed stairs 
of the terraces below, have disappeared. 

The height of the doorway can only be assumed by analogy ; for nota vestige save its sill is left. 
The broken jambs to the entrance of the Pilima-gé to the west of Abhayagiriya give a total height 
of 27 ft. with an interspace 10 ft. in width. This should make the door frame of the Puliyankulam 
shrine 20 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 

The internal arrangement of the vestibule and of the sanctuary of the shrine involuntarily 
induces comparison with the western Pilima-gé at Abhayagiriya. In the construction of their outer 
walls they differ greatly. Here the heavy brick and mortar walls of the Polonnaruwa period are 
replaced by walls of ordinary thickness in regard to height—an artistic sense of proportion usually 
respected in the construction of Anurddhapura shrines, 

The bay vestibule was 30 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in. inside, and had twelve squared pillars. From the 
tenon and the loop and tassel ornamentation on the shaft of the central pillars it is evident that they 
were once topped by sculptured capitals. Hvery one of these has disappeared. The vestibule was 
also entered from the east by a small flight of steps, which still retains its moonstone, balustrades, 
and terminals. ; 

Plain vertical cross walls leaving a space between them separate the vestibule from the shrine. 

This possessed four rows of six pillars and two rows of four, making thirty-two in all. 

The outermost pillars of the shrine were built into the vertical walls flush; those of the 
vestibule stand just clear. One grand solitary pillar of the shrine is still erect; it stands 21 ft. 6 in. 
above the floor. 

The sanctum atthe Abhayagiriya Pilima-gé was completely shut in by a thick plain blind wall 
of brick, leaving an enclosed verandah round it lighted by windows. In the Pilima-gé at Puliyan- 
kulama the inner shrine is shut off from the surrounding verandah simply by a low pediment of 
stone, with projecting plinth and coping, from which rose a light railing, as the socket of holes in the 
coping’s top still show. It lies rather towards the rear of the building. 

Within it at the back stood a colossal figure of Buddha, about 20 ft. in height, exclusive of its 

sirespota (nimbus).” Of this, as of the like image at Abhayagiriya, there is now no trace, and even 
its massy padma (lotus) pedestal has been broken into a dozen pieces. Below this pedestal (exactly 
as at the pilima-gewal west and south of Abhaygiriya Dagaba) was a square slab covering a large 
yantra-gala of twenty-five holesall empty. The sanctuary was open on the front only, where there 
was a doorway opposite to the entrance of the building. 
A wall slab bearing an inscription dated the 12th year of King “ Aba Salamewan” (Dapulu 
V., 940-952 A.D.) was unearthed at the Pilima-gé. This proves it to be of the same period (10th 
century) as the rest of the monastery surrounded by the moat.f and prior tothe group of ruins, distinct 
in architectural features, which now adjoin it. 


* The pedestal was 7 ft. 6 in, in diameter (bottom), 5 ft. 7 in. (top), by 2 ft. 3 in. in height. The presumed height of 
the Paleyankulam image has been based on these measurements compared with those of the Arkana statue. 
+ Two inscriptions of “‘ Abé Salamewan” were discovered in the stone revetment of the Dagaba stylobate. 
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(iv.) “ Elala Sohona,” 


The deep cutting into this hillock struck in 1897 the base of the ancient dagaba after the 
removal of tons of débris. | 

This year by pushing excavations carefully the outlines—so much as remain—of its three con- 
centric ambulatories (pesddawal) and of the garbha (bell-shaped superstructure) truncated and much 
broken, have been approximately traced. On the east the ambulatories cannot be fixed : the collapse 
has been too complete. But on the north the base, yesddawal, and “ bell” are sufficiently well marked 
to give an approximation to the true calculation of their respective dimensions. Worked out from 
the partial segment laid bare the perimeter of the base of the Dagaba is about 564 ft., whilst the 
circumference of the bottom of the garbha above the ambulatories is some 100 ft. less.* 

That this large Dagaba—the probable “ Dakshina Vihara ’t—resembled its fellows (Ruwanveli, 
Abhayagiriya, Jétawandrdma, Mirisawetiya) in having at the cardinal faces offset wings, or screens, 
stone-built, has been settled by the discovery in situ of the ovolo plinth (24 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft. 3 in.) of 
the north “chapel” and a portion of the ornamental séele which flanked it west. No traces of the 
east “ chapel” are left. On the south and west the mound has not been opened. 


(v.) Kovil on the “¥” Road, 


About a quarter mile north of Thtpdrdma in jungle close to the “Y” Road on the west 
there had for some years been known a rough low mound, from which protruded masses of brick and 
mortar, adhering solidly, and evidently dating from the Polonnaruwa period. 

This site seemed worth opening, inasmuch as such ruins are comparatively rare at Anurddha- 
pura. 

F when freed of the heavy débris which lay upon and around it, the ruin revealed itself to be a 
small Hindu temple not dissimilar to the class met with among the “ Tamil Ruins” north of Jétawa- 
narama, 

De whole shrine consisted of four rooms in two blocks united by a short gangway. 

The front part—the vestibule—had a frontage of 20 ft. 3 in. towards the east, with a flight 
of plain type entrance steps at the middle. The side walls—or half walls—extend for 28 ft. There 
was a doorway in the back wall directly opposite the front entrance: in addition, the south wall 
was pierced by an extra doorway, only 2 ft. in width. The interior space was divided halfway 
by cross walls, not united, into tworooms. Ofthe twenty-four stone pillars which held the roof, two- 
thirds were built into the walls flush. The front room projects for 6 ft. 6 in. from a stone-built wall 
which enclosed the temple rectangularly. 

The other block, connected to the vestibule as stated, also comprised two rooms, each with its 
stone door frame at a single entrance. 

_ The front room—the ardha mandapa—was slightly less in width than the garbha griha or 
sanctuary behind it,’and had six free standing pillars ranged in three rows lengthways. Like the 
anterala (vestibule), its walls were but 2 ft. thick. 

In this the adytum entirely differed. In outward appearance nearly square (17 ft. 6 in.), ten 
of the sixteen stone pillars used as supports were built well within a 3 ft. wall, leaving an interior 
space 11 ft. square only. The thickness of the walls and the configuration of some of the brick and 
mortar masses in the débris suggest a possible domed roof, strengthened by timbers resting on the 
four pillars left free. 

A headless seated figure of a goddess in stone unearthed within the shrine suggests this kovil 
being sacred to the goddess Kali. 

4,—CONSERVATION OF RUINS. 


(i.) Toluvila Area. 


The excavation of the large monastery at Toluvila was completed in 1895. The conservation 
of the area had been recommended to the Government ; and preliminary steps were taken this year 
by a survey] for its definite retention on public grounds. 


(ii.) Mirisavetiya Area, 

With the same object a survey was made of a defined area covering the ruins situated around 
Mirisavetiya Dagaba. The whole of this reservation is Crown land, except the Dagaba and its maluwa 
(quadrangle). j 

).—MISCELLANEOUS. 
G.) “ Buddhist Railing,” 

The restoration of this unique relic of bold ancient stonework was finished (as far as funds 
allowed) this year. The work had been delayed owing to change of Public Works officers (Mr. G, S. 
Goodman succeeding Mr. A. R. Tocke) and other causes. The Railing, as it now stands even in part 
only, forms one of the most interesting and attractive features of the ruins of Anuradhapura. 

_ The total cost of the work amounted to Rs. 708-24. This was defrayed from a special sum 
placed by the Ceylon Asiatic Society in the hands of the Archeological Commissioner.4 


(ii.) Anuradhapura Museum, 
Three years ago the Archxological. Commissioner recommended that, faut mieux, the open 
half-walled building (an ex-ward of the old hospital) adjoining the Archeological Commissioner's 


quarters on the south should be converted into a provisional Museum for Anurd4dhapura. No action 
was taken. : 


* This Dagaba ranks as fourth in size of the six large Dagabas of Anuradhapura: Abhayagiri (approximate circum- 
ference, 1,100 ft.) ; Jétawandréma (1,065 ft.) ; Ruwanveli (982 ft.) ; Dakshina (564 ft.) ; MirisAvetiya (526 ft.) ; “ Kiribat 
Vehera”’ (425 ft.) 

{ Annual Report, 1896, p. 4. note *. 

{ The huge monolith (27 ft. by 2 ft.) lying in the side drain hard by has no connection with this, or other neighbour: 
ing ruin. It may be one of the columns (21 ft. by 2 ft. shaft) of the large Pirivena (mistermed “Elephant Stables”) at 
Jétawanarama, removed thus far and abandoned. 

Annual Report, 1893, pp. 4, 5. 

|| Colonial Secretary, No. 210 of September 26 ; Archxological Commissioner, No. 679 of October 21. 

See Journal, R.A.S.; Ceylon Branch, vol. XV., No. 14, 1898, pages 147-150. A photograph of the Railing, as restored, 
is reproduced, 
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The matter was again brought up this year. 

Ata comparatively small cost it should be possible to board up the half-walls of this building, leaving space 
for glass windows, and to fit it up with rough shelves, on which “finds” can be conveniently arranged for inspection 
by visitors, pending the construction of a regular Museum—a local want, annually felt with greater force, that has 
been repeatedly pressed upon the Government by successive Government Agents of the Province and by the Archxo- 
logical Commissioner.* 

(iii.) Ola Manuscripts, 


_ During 1897 the Archeological Commissioner had sixteen Sinhalese manuscripts written on 
olas copied in his office by a skilled writer, an ex-priest, for the Oriental Library, Colombo Museum.t 


6.—CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
MAaAvTALE DISTRICT. 
Sigiriya, 

The Archzological Survey continued operations at Sigiriya for the fourth séason from 6th 
February, 1898. At the outset the total force numbered over 200 hands. By the middle of September, 
when operations for the year closed, this exceptionally large muster roll had dwindled to less than 
eighty hands from a variety of causes. . 

The north-east monsoon broke late in 1897, running well into January. 

A rainfall of 16:30 was registered between February and August, inclusive, of which nearly all 
“ph hg April and May (May 27th recorded 5:10); but the total fall was considerably short of that of 

The late heavy rains and the consequent saturation of ground and miasma naturally affected 
the general health of the coolies. For three seasons (1895, 1896, 1897) the force at Sigiriya had 
providentially escaped without the loss of a single life, whether by accident or sickness—a record 
too good to last. 

This year four coolies died at the Dambulla hospital, besides three at Sigiriya. 

-As a further misfortune Mr. D. A. L. Perera, Head Draughtsman (by whose skill and 
indomitable energy a complete set of the freseoes in “ pockets” A, B was finished in 1897), was 
bag to attacked by severe “facial paralysis’? and ordered entire rest whilst under special treatment 
in Colombo. 


Summary of Work done in 1898. 


{In brief, the three previous seasons had witnessed the first clearing of most of the forest under- 
growth overlying the site of the extensive ancient city, the completion of a topographical survey of 
the whole area within the vél-bemma ; the thorough excavation from end to end of the citadel which 
stood on the summit of Sigiri-gala and of the two staircase approaches to the gallery along its 
western face; the securing fascimile copies in oils of virtually all of the paintings which have 
survived to this day in the Rock “ pockets ;” and the carrying out of other minor but essential work 
with a view to the due conservation of the ruins of Sigiriya. 

Operations during the seven months comprised— 

(i.) Clearing Jungle.  (iii.) Excavations. 
(ii.) Survey Work, (iv.) Miscellaneous. 
(i.) Clearing Jungle. 

For this work Sinhalese from the villagesin Inamalawa Koralé were engaged, as before, during 
their slack time (April-May) between the cultivation of paddy fields and the clearing of chenas for 
dry grain. 

So much of the old city as lies west of the path to Pidurdgala temple (inclusive of the wdl- 
bemma) was recleared of undergrowth, which had sprung up since 1895. Under the forest trees this 
growth was thin, but where felling had let in light a wilderness of tall weeds (wara, &c.) had taken 
possession of the ground and needed rooting out. 


(ii.) Survey Work. 

, (a) In exploring the forest round the city confines two additional enceintes (adara bem?) were 

met with beyond, and parallel with, the moat (vi/) which skirts the highest ramp—hence called vil- 
bemma—on its outside. These outer “lines of ireumvallation” (which have been surveyed) 
defended the city along the whole stretch of its west front, and were carried round its north and 
south sides for a certain distance, terminating in rock or high ground. The outermost bemma appears 
to have been merely a rampart of earth: the second, or that immediately west of the moat, from the 
free outcrop of brick upon its surface bespoke the origina] existence of a brick wall; and this 
subsequent excavation has confirmed. 

A stone-banked “causeway” running west at right angles to the centre of these parallel 
“lines of defence” crosses the Sigiri-oya, and loses itself in chena. This was the chief approach 
from that quarter. The road passed through the first earthen entrenchment then between “ guard- 
rooms” connected with the téppa, or brick wall, defending the diydgala (moat), and entered the city 
across the moat by a bridge, of which the substantial abutments remain. 

(b) The villagers had in 1896 pointed out the ruins of an ancient monastery within a mile or so 
of Sigiriya towards Kimbissa. These ruins have been cleared this year and a survey made of the site. 

(c) A mere plan of the excavation on the summit of Sigiri-gala must entirely fail to bring out the 
rise and fall of the several terraces, and particularly the strikingly sudden drop from the higher level 
area on the west to the open courtyards, &c., north and south of the central pokuna. A very full 
series of levels has, therefore, been taken. From these a set of longitudinal and cross sections will be 
drawn, exhibiting not only the original ground and floor levels of the old citadel, but (by means of 
pits sunk down to the live rock) the construction of the walls, terraces, &c, from their lowest 
foundations. 


* Archeological Commissioner, No. 759 of November 26, 1898, to Colonial Secretary. 
+ See Administration Report, Colombo Museum, 1898, for particulars. 
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(iii.) Hacavations, 

With 1897 the exeavation of the citadel on the summit of Sigiri-gala may be said to have 
practically ended. 

The work had been heavy, and had taken three seasons to complete—or in aettal time from ten 
to twelve months. 

When operations closed in June, 1897, the entire stretch of the Rock’ssummit, about three acresin 
all, was left exhumed to the old ground and floor levels—all overlying débris, &e., however deep, having 
been dug away and thrown over the edge. This removal of the earth and trees which everywhere 
covered to a greater or less depth walls, stairs, &c., had been wholesale, extending even down the | 
summit’s slopes as far.as the lowest grooves cut in the Rock to hold foundations—that is, to the sheer 
verge all round. 


Lowest Terrace on Rock’s Summit: 


Only one spot remained undug, the “small terrace 100 ft. or so down the west searp,” of which 
the south-west gale had prevented the completion last year. : 

The first task, therefore, in 1898 (independent of the clearing of washaways and thorough 
weeding of the summit, densely carpeted with grass and weeds—labour annually inevitable) was to 
sweep this terrace of débris. Through this a step or two showed half hidden here and there. 

Eventually a staircase was disclosed of three flights of stepsand landings clinging tothe rock wail 
on the right or eastand descending gently northwards. Thestairsformerly ended at two small look-out 
caves or “‘ pockets” in the rock, facing west, which commanded a full view of the city and country on 
that side. Nowadays the staircase approach is cut off from the caves by bare, sloping rock—all the 
brickwork intervening and on the outer side of the stairs having long since been washed over the cliff. 

Until this year the caves were virtually inaccessible, and descent from the summit to the head, or 
south end, of this terrace was only practicable by means of a rope and improvised ladder. 

With considerable difficulty and risk, access to the terrace, staircase, and its terminal “watch- 
caves” hasnow been made comparatively easy and safe. A strong iron railing has been carried down 
the long west slope ofthe summit at right angles to the succession of grooves in the rock* (where a 
lower tier of rooms, &¢., on¢e stood) and connected to an iron ladder: from the foot of this ladder, 
on the left or offside of the descending limestone stairway, runs a further railing, which is curved 
to meet the Rock at the further side of the chief “ pocket.” 

This is above reach, and has to be gained by rough jron “ catches.” It has a level, semi-circular 
floor line, and affords easy standing room for two persons. 

The remains of the staircase must ere long be washed over the cliff unless timely support be 
given by building a retaining wall ; but the railing and ladder will always enable any but a timid 
* explorer to reach the “ watch-caves ” in safety. 


Citadel on the Summit. 


The surface aspect and structure of the citadel on the summit of Sigiri-gala (as far as it is:pos- 
sible to understand them from what is left at this day) was gradually unfolded and made clear during 
the progress of excavations on the Rock from 1895 to 1897. To some extent also the nature of the 
underground construction was learnt by the longitudinal trench cut rock-deep from the south edge in 
1896. It was, however, desirable to ascertain fully.the whole substructure of the citadel and the. 
manner in which it had been raised to surface level from its lowest foundations. 

To this end, therefore, in 1898 pits or shafts were sunk down to the very rock at the junction 
of walls and elsewhere in rows east and west. Levels were then taken and checked, and drawings and 
notes made of the strata of each pit. From these the requisite data have been obtained for a very 

complete series of cross and longitudinal sections, showing not alone the marked undulations of the 
rock bed, but the details of the construction, methods, and materials utilized in foundations and 
intermediate ‘ filling.” 

This subterraneous exploration had this further advantage. It brought to light many minor 
drains, the existence of which was not suspected ; and led to the tracing to its exit at the south-east 
extremity of the Rock’s summit of the large bricked “ barrel drain ” which passed off water as required 
from the central pokuna. ; 


Maluwa. 


Having done with the citadel, attention was next concentrated on the oblong maluwa, or tableland 
terrace, some 72 yards in length and 36 yards broad, which projects northwards from the point where 
the gallery—noi a brick of which now remains in the rock grooving that held its foundations—onee 
swerved upward in zigzag course along the north-east face of the Rock. It was here that the modern 
ladders were fixed on the top of a steep mound of débris. 

This mound and the flat portion of the maluwa,as well as its western slope, were clothed with a 
growth of tall dense mand grass, through which a narrow brick-strewn path wound to the foot of the 
ladders. Thick forest and scrub hid from view the dangerously steep declivity of the maluwa’s 
east and north slopes. All this vegetation had to be effectually cleared away ahead of pickaxe and 
mamoty. 

By the end of this season (1898) the whole of this level terrace (inclusive of the mound 
adjoining the Rock) and the side slopes from east to north-west was swept of trees, &c., and all 
exeavation possible finished. But the labour involved had been far greater than anticipated. The 
remains of the buildings which:stood on the maluwa and upon the minor terraces of its slopes lay 
wholly buried under tree roots and tons of talus—brick, stone, and earth, needing tediously prolonged 
digging and shovelling lower and lower down the hillside. 

In excavating the maluwa the same difficulty presented itself as had hampered excavation 


of the citadel on the summit when groping along intricacies of walls, &c., superimposed at many 


points. 


* The most noticeable of these grooves is the deeply cut main drain of this side of the citadel. This drain carried rain 
water from the north to the south end of the upper western slope of the Rock’s summit. It discharged down a shallow 


vertical slot in the cliff face, which is easily discernible. 
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Buildings of two periods had to be followed out, the lines, depths, and character of each being 

_ kept as distinctly defined as practicable without destroying their relative connection—no light task, 

when dealing with later work disgraced by a “ shoddiness ” and impermanence in marked contrast 
to the boldness and substantial construction of earlier time. 

Save the broad fact that the later buildings stood three to four feet above the floor level of the 
original structures and possessed little or no foundations, it is generally useless to attempt to guess at 
the true configuration of rooms and their internal arrangement. 

And even as regards first period work, so much has been washed away down the slopes on the 
three sides of the maluwa, particularly to the north, that it is not possible to reconstruct a complete 
or certain ground plan. 

This maluwa was at once the highest of the succession of terraces—a dozen or more on the west 
which rose from the level ground within the city—and also the “ half-way house,” so to speak, in the 
ascent to the citadel on the Rock. 

Tis flat surface was laid out on a uniform plan. In front of the mound was a courtyard with 
steps to right and left, admitting to a row of rooms which lay along the east and west sides of the 
terrace and were united by a cross range at the north end. Apparently (in accordance with the 
internal arrangement of old pansal and walawwas to be found at the present day in Kandyan 
Districts), the rooms formed three sides of a square, with a paved verandah facing inwards, ranged 
round a courtyard. A doorway ina blank wall divided the inner portion of the courtyard nearer 
the Rock from the outer midula, or compound. 

The northern slope of the maluwa ends abruptly in rock, which descends sheer for some 40 ft. 
on to the highest terrace of those falling away irregularly down the steep hill slope to the north. On 
this terrace in flat rock are cut a series of large mortices for massive wooden pillars, some round, 
others a cubit square ; and in the vertical rock behind from which the maluwa rises are elongated 
slots to hold cross beams. All this goes to prove the former existence of some stout edifice 
constructed of wood, staircaged and storied, resting its back against the rock, and admitting on to the 
maluwa, now unscaleable at this point. A set of stone steps unearthed above further explains the 
original means of approach to the ma/uwa on this side through the timbered mura-gé. 

Excavation of the east slope of the maluwa revealed a line of sloping “penthouse” boulders 
freely grooved on their top (evidently for the foundations of the walls of rooms, or passages, running 
parallel with the east wall of the ma/uwa) and at one time connected. Beneaththe most northerly of 
these overhanging boulders was discovered a concrete floored bath, which was supplied from the 
maluwa above by a rock-cut conduit.* 

Towards the southern or Rock end of the east slopes were rooms: the winding stairs which 
united them to the maluwa above are still to be seen in part. But the extensive breach i in the stone- 
built revetment of the terrace on this side has carried down with it so much that only a partial idea 
can be formed of what stood there. 

Matching the long straight staircase of the ruined gallery, where it runs along the north face 
of the Rock on to the maluwa, similar steps descend on the opposite (east) side to the Rock’s north- 
east corner, yet many yards above ground level. At the head of these stairs is a tall, shallow fissure 
in the Rock, still plaster-faced, once used as a “ watch-cave” north-eastwards. 

From the foot of the stairway (now hardly accessible, the terrace at this point having been swept 
down the steep slope), where only the horizontal rock grooves remain, a gallery coeval with its longer 
fellow on the west face was carried for 20 yards or so to two elongated cisterns artificially scooped in 
the live rock. These cisterns were intended to supply the occupants of the maluwa with drinking 
water, otherwise difficult to procure. 

Beyond this point the gallery was never extended. The east face of sinh: gala for its whole 
length bears no trace of having been utilized by man for any purpose. 

The west slope of the maluwa differed probably little from the eastern. A magnificent stone 
rampart still nearly intact held all up. The lowest area adjoining the Rock was shut in by the founda- 
tions of the gallery on the south, east by the spur of the Rock on which stand the west walls of the 
maluwa and its lower terraces, and on the north by the so-called “ Prison Rock.” So far as excavation 
has been carried there is proof that this level space was connected by stairs with upper terraces or 
passages and rooms (just as on the east slope), and through them with the malwwa itself. Near 
the south end, high up the west slope, a small brick and plaster cistern came to light. 


“ Prison Rock.” 


The “ Prison Rock,” a solitary boulder 42 ft. in length, about 16 ft. high, and as thick, stands 
on the edge of the high stone-faced ramp which holds up the western slopes of the maluwa, and about 
half way along it. The boulder is tilted forward and its hinder part supported to some extent by 
short stone struts let diagonally into mortices in the under side of boulder and the face of the flat 
rock on which it rests. The cramped space underneath the boulder and the semi-darkness have led 
to the popular and false notion that this uninviting “black hole” was King Kasyapa’s dungeon. In 
reality the struts were so placed solely to prevent the boulder sliding bodily.over the ramp, for the 
gaps between the stones were at one time solidly filled in and the whole walled up. Some small 
building once stood on the rock. 

: Gallery. 


Besides other gradual approaches, terrace by terrace, from the city below, the lower and main 
section of the gallery ended at the ma/uwa. After running the length of the Rock’s west face, many 
yards above the nearest terrace, the gallery wound round the north-west corner (whence it formerly 
found firm stone banked foundations), and hugging the foot of the steeply rising north cliff proceeded 
eastwards until it reached the maluwa at its junction with the Rock. 


“ Lion-staircase-house.” 
When the mound from which the present ladders mount came under excavation it entirely 


belied the apparent cause of its existence. Instead of a mere heap of mixed stone and brick débris 
fallen from above (as the empty grooves where the foundations of the gallery’s upper section once 


* A copper massa of Queen Lilavatidug out of the débris which filled the cave may prove that the ma/uiwa was occupied 
as late as the 13th century. 
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rested naturally suggested) it proved to be a great mass of solid brickwork nearly 90 ft. square 
4 and 30 ft. in height, almost vertical at the parallel sides, but curved in front. The flanking walls of 
the maluwa left ample passage on either side of this structure, uniting on the south-west with the 
head of the last long stairway of the main gallery, whilst to the south-east a steep staircase similarly 
flanked by the cliff led down, as stated, to the two cisterns at the north-east corner of the Rock’s 

lower reach. : 
Exactly at the middle of the bow-shaped face of the brick-built mound was opened out a flight 
of limestone steps 6 ft. broad.* These rise by successive landings first south, then west at right angles, 

whence they in all probability turned back east. ’ 

From this point upwards to the grooves of the gallery’s continuation there is an unexplained 


brick edifice supporting the existing staircases was built ‘to nearly double its present height. Either 

additional stairs were carried within it in zigzag up to the confined vertically grooved landing ; or. 

resort. was had to some system of draw-ladder and portcullis worked from the landing. : hei 

The upper section of the ascending gallery trended generally north-east in a gradual stairway 

helped (as the horizontal grooves disclose) by three or four level landings. Its termination at the 

summit was unearthed in 1895. ERG: ; OS RE ee 

When following the curved ground line of the north facade to the massive brick structure 

some stucco-covered work was uncovered. This at first seemed to represent very roughly moulded 

elephants’ heads—three on either side of the central staircase—projecting ‘from the brickwork in 

high relief, life size. Closer examination and the presence of a small boss further back than the 

“heads” gave the clue to a startling discovery—the most interesting of many surprises furnished 

during the four seasons’ work at Sigiriya. 

These alto relievos were not a variant form of the “elephant-head dado” of the chapel 

“screens” at the large dagabas of Anuradhapura. They were none other than the huge clawsf—even 

to the dewclaw—of a once gigantic lion, conventionalized in brick and plaster, through whose body 

passed the winding stairway, connecting upper and lower galleries. The monstrous Sinha—suggestive 

of the legendary founder of the Sinhalese race—towering majestically against the dark granite cliff, 

bright coloured, and gazing northwards over a vista that stretches almost hilless to the horizon, must 

have presented an awe-inspiring sight for miles around. Thus was clinched for ever to the hill the 

appellation Sihigiri,t “ Lion Rock.” ; . 

~ Here then is the simple solution of a crux which has exercised the surmises of writers—the 

< difficulty of reconciling the categorical statement of the Mahdwansa,§ and the perpetuation to the 

present day of the name “ Sinha-giri” (Sigiri) with the undeniable fact that no sculpture or paintings 

of lions exist on Sigiri-gala. That strange conceit the “lion-staircase-hquse”—the quaint, grandly 

conceived break in the weary continuity of the tortuous gallery ever ascending—backed by the 

frowning rock, and crowning the highest terrace above the tallest forest trees, worthily emanated 
from the master mind that designed the marvellous gallery and the complex citadel on Sigiri-gala. 


Terraces below the Rock. 


From the mal/wwaand itsslopes operations were transferred to the terraces immediately belowthe 
western face of the Rock and the existing gallery. Some work had been done here in 1895 in following 
gradually downwards from the point where they appeared to start the two staircase approaches to the 
gallery. These stairways were then unmasked as far down as the cluster of boulders directly east of 
the “ Audience Hall” and“ Cistern” rocks. This year they were opened up much more fully. 

The extensive terrace lying close under the west cliff, bounded to the south by the upper 
landings and steps of the northern approach to the gallery, promised interesting excavation. 

A trial trench run along the north or outer base wall of the north staircase involved, however, 
such heavy digging that it was decided to abandon the project. Whatever buildings stood on this 
terrace lie very deeply buried beneath an enormous mass of débris—nearly the entire wreck of that . 
portion of the citadel which occupied the long west slope of the Rock’s summit, and of which hardly a 
brick remains on the Rock. To remove this talus would have taken a whole season or more, and 
prevented the carrying out of work more varied elsewhere in the ancient city. 

Between the upper half of the two approach staircases to the gallery there existed up to this 
year a rough mound of débris (the ruins of the fallen gallery and the projecting doratuwa, or portico 
at its entrance) strewn with brick and stohe, and covered with mana grass, sloping down westward as 
far as a cross stone-faced bemma. Trenches dug into the mound and along the inner face of the 
massive brick-built southern wall of the north approach, as well as below the foot of the rock spur upon 
which the south staircase ascends, rendered it practically certain that this area contained no build- 
ings. ‘To waste time in clearing away all this immense amount of spoil was out of the question ; 
to leave it entirely untouched would have been to inevitably mar the general view of the gallery 
approaches as excavated. . 

The irregular slopes were, therefore, converted into three level terraces, one above the other, 
neatly faced by rubble unearthed on the spot. The effect is now quite in keeping with other 
adjoining terraces. 


hiatus. 
To fill it two theories are open. It may be assumed (for the reason given below) that thé 
i 
| 
| 


t 


“ Et-gala.” 


_ Shut in north and south between the lower part of the two stairway arms stretching down 
from the gallery, and on the west by boulders and another bemma, isasmall confined space which the 
* natives have strangely dubbed “Ei-gala” (“elephant fold”). This limited area lies directly below 


* A brick wall with stone steps at a higher level—later period work—completely masked the front, until cut away to 
expose the original facade. 
+ The claws average 4 ft. in breadth by 3 ft. 10 in, in height. 
{ The name is so spelt in 10th century. records written on the gallery wall. 
2 § The chronicler records of the parricide king Kasyapa I. (479-497 .AD )— 
Pékérena parikkhippa Sihakdsena harayi, 
Tattha nisseni gehani tenatan ndmako ahu. 
‘He cleared it (the Rock) round about, and surrounded it by a rampart, and built a ladder-house (a climbing gallery) 
after the fashion of a lion ; wherefore it took its name of Sthagiri (‘ the Lion Rock ’).”—Mahdwansa, XXXIX..3. — 
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the cross bemma which bounded the upper area between the staircase approaches on the west, Its 
excavation presented very great difficulty, and, when completed as far as practicable, proved 
disappointing. 

The south approach staircase to the gallery starts inside it, and the unexplained building ata 
later period of a high wall on the south and the bricking up of the doorway through the thick inner 
(south) wall of the northern stairs converted this space into a veritable cul-de-sac. Filled to a depth 
of 8 to 10 ft. with detritus washed down from the upper area and blocks of stone (so huge that they had 
to be broken up by blasting) fallen from the high bemma on the east, the removal of the spoil and stones 
occupied some weeks. 

A single large boulder occupies the centre of the cramped space, and on it stood some building 
rectangularly shaped by a square casing of stone built up fromthe ground. Miniature steps, parallel 
with the foot of the southern staircase to the gallery, led to it. 

Originally, before the space was completely bricked on the south, there was a clear pathway 
through it from the long terrace south-east of the “ Cistern Rock,” On the right this skirted the 
bottom of the south approach stairs, and to left a boulder-mounted mura-gé (‘ guard-house’”’),* 
passing on to the northern parts of the city by the opening in the north wall. 

The high boulders immediately west and north-west of the “ Et-gala”’ enclosure are pitted with 
mortice holes and scored with grooves that once held walls and pillars of buildings every trace of 
which has vanished. 

From this point for a radius of 100 to 300 yards south to north occur, within the walls of 
the inner city, countless similarly grooved boulders of all sizes, some gigantic, and of all shapes, 
rounded and angular, sheer and overhanging. 

The limits of the “ inner city” can still be followed along a line of ramp, once brick-walled, 
running from boulder to boulder and over where possible, traceable by the “keys” for brickwork 
in the sides of the successive rocks. 


(iv.) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Restoration Work,—-(i.) The removal of the granite dust from the floor of the gallery in 1895 
disclosed a pavement cf limestone flags. Many of these had manifestly been taken up at some period 
subsequent to the abandonment of the gallery to be used elsewhere. Several /acwne existed. 
All these have this year been filled with concrete topped by cement, In addition, broken portions of 
the wall’s coping and gaps in the thick plaster of its inner face were carefully renewed. 

(ii.) The southern approach staircase at its upper part wascarried along a spur of the great Rock, 
and the foundations of its outer wall rested in grooves cut in the spur’s northern slope. The 
excavations of 1895 showed that this wall had slipped away entirely ; and the rains of 1896 and 1897 
rendered the hold of the stairs themselves very precarious. It was essential to rebuild the outer wall. 
This has been done in batter, rising from aconcrete bed supported by iron rods. jumped into the rock. 

(b) Conservation of Sigiri-nuwara.—The whole area within the “ Maha-bemma” or “ Vil- 
bemma” enceinte of Sigiri-nuwara surrounding Sigiri-gala, will in future be strictly conserved by 
the Crown together with the “ Mapd-gala ” rocks and adjoining land to the south.{ 


7,.—STAFF, 


The personnel of the staff remains unchanged, Since June, 1895, or for three and a half years, 
the Archeological Commissioner has had to conduct the Archeological Survey without the aid of any 
Assistant, 

This, and other points connected with its prosecution, engaged late in the year the attention 
of a Committee appointed by His Excellency the Governor, 


H. ©. P. BELL, 
Archeological Commissioner. . 
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* This boulder dominated also the path into the still lower area to the west, at foot of the “Cistern” and “ Audience 
Hall” Rocks. On this side its face is cut to form a seat for the “ guard,” nade 
+ An effort will be made to work out the plan of the best marked of these rock-founded buildings from careful detailed 
measurement of the grooves and sockets which held walls and pillars, 
“+ Archxological Commissioner, No. 789 of December 1, 1898, to Colonial Secretary. 
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